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Tuere is probably a period in the life of every true lover of music, 
when a sense of the art is first awakened in his soul. The percep- 
tion of melody and harmonious combinations, the power of distin- 
guishing different airs, and the preference of some over others, are 
no doubt in their germ with most of us in infancy. But the sense 
of music as an art, as a power existing within us to give utterance 
to emotions by sound, and still more to form new combinations and 
create new melodies, is undoubtedly of a later growth. Most of us 
may remember the time when this true sense and perception of 
music was first aroused in our soul; when the heart was first moved 
by sound ; when a deeper delight than that of mere sense was expe- 
rienced ; and the serene spirit of harmony seemed to descend from 
heaven, and to enshrine itself within our innermost sanctuary. 

It is this experience, undoubtedly, which gives such a charm to 
the music of our college days. For here it was that many of us first 
learned the true love of the art; here music was first awakened in 
our own souls; not reeognised merely as a voice from abroad, but as 
a part and portion of ourselves—a sense—a power of utterance—a 
living spirit born within us. And here, in obedience to the prompt- 
ings of this spirit, the musical education of many of us was begun. 
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Who does not think with pleasure upon the music of his college 
days? Of the strains drawn forth by more skilful hands than his 
own, which to his untutored ear, seemed all but seraphic? Of his 
own first attempts at melody and the despairing shrieks and groans 
with which the instrument responded to these attempts ? of his grad- 
ually increasing power to produce tones which approximated to the 
musical ? of the joy of that moment when with much ado, and many 
an appoggiatura which came in unbidden and undesired, he first 
succeeded in playing through a real, finished tune? of the delight 
with which readiness and grace of performance came at last, and the 
musical Acolyte was allowed to take his place in that little band to 
which the Muses have lent their name? 

The memory of the peaceful summer evenings in college is grate- 
ful to the hearts of those who for many years have been way-farers 
on the dusty path of life. From many an open window issue strains 
which mingle sweetly with the soothing sounds of evening ; and now 
perhaps comes the full swell of the band or the organ-peal from 
yonder chapel where some youthful performer is ‘‘ composing his 
travailed spirit with solemn and divine harmonies.” Thus, as sunset 
fades into twilight and “twilight gray” into the deeper shades of 
night, and one star after another peers forth in the firmament, “‘ for- 
ever singing as they shine,” till the whole harmony of the heavens 
is filled up, the concert is continued “ in the Dorian mood of flutes 
and soft recorders,” breathing united force till, last of all, the iron- 
tongued curfew from the belfry of old Harvard, with his noisy tones, 
swallows up all other sounds, and the reign of silence and study is 
supposed to commence. 

The occasion which revives these reminiscences by gathering so 
many of us to the spot of our earliest musical experiences, has 
prompted me to speak of the duties which Amateurs owe to the art 
of music. Most of those whom I am addressing, have cultivated 
music as an accessory ornament and comfort of life ; but not as their 
chief occupation. All those who are distinguished as Amateurs in con- 
trast to professed musicians, and particularly those who being engaged 
in a literary or professional career have practised music as an~ac- 
complishment, seem to me to stand in a peculiar relation to the art, 
and to have duties towards it of a distinct character; especially in 
this country where the art is yet comparatively in its infancy. 

With those who are here assembled, I need expend no words to 
inculcate the dignity, importance and high moral power of the art; I 
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assume these as established truths, or not liable at least to be ques- 
tioned in this assembly. In the full acknowledgment of them we 
have all more or less cultivated the art; we have found it peculiarly 
calculated to soothe and refresh the spirit when wearied with intel- 
lectual toil ; to elevate the mind and confer a purity and Joftiness of 
sentiment. Again and again have we had reason to bless the time 
when this never-failing resource was conferred upon us. It is our 
desire therefore, and we believe it to be a duty to do every thing in 
our power to promote and improve the art; and especially to, estab- 
lish it as widely as possible in our own country. 

The first duty then which Amateurs owe to the art of music is to 
comprehend it. By this I do not mean merely that they must be 
able to read the characters, to understand the terms and the general 
rules of practice, and to sing, or perform with a certain degree of 
skill upon one or more instruments ; these I consider as merely the 
first elements of the education of an Amateur. It is by aiming at 
nothing more than this, and consequently by vying with professed 
musicians in a branch in which they are sure to be inferior that 
Amateurs have brought their name into occasional ridicule and con- 
tempt. The very term Amateur interpreted merely as a performer 
implies inferiority. 

I would not be understood as depreciating or undervaluing such 
performances; on the contrary, 1 esteem them among the most 
precious ornaments of life; and as adding infinite grace and ele- 
gance to the domestic circle. But I would make this distinction ; 
that the performances of musical Amateurs, both instrumental and 
vocal, while they contribute largely to the happiness and refinement of 
of life, and on this account are of inestimable value, still are not likely 
in any direct or positive manner to enlarge the sphere, or to raise the 
standard of music, considered purely as an art. 

While therefore it is to be recommended to the Amateur both for 
his own comfort and that of his friends to become as skilful a per- 
former as his circumstances will allow, and above all, to be thorough 
in whatever practice he may acquire, it still seems that this is not his 
peculiar duty: he is called to a higher and more important sphere : 
he is to be the judge, critic and arbiter of Music viewed in the broadest 
sense as one of the fine arts. The judgment of Amateurs with re- 
gard to musical compositions and performances is of the highest conse- 
quence. For though we grant that the great Masters of the Art, the 
Mozarts, Handels and Beethovens in their compositions obey only the 
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inward voice of genius and write simply to give utterance to the art 
which lies within them, still [ would ask, for whom exists the whole 
vast apparatus of music which the civilized world has placed in 
array? for whom are opera-houses reared ? for whom their long train 
of dependants maintained? for whom are choirs educated? in a 
word, for whom first of all is music written and performed? I an- 
swer, for musical Amateurs: with them lies the jurisdiction in the 
empire of music ; to them the appeal is made; to them, the com- 
poser and the performer equally look for sympathy, remuneration and 
fame. 

In the first place then, the Amateur must become familiar with 
music as a science : for without this he can never duly appreciate it 
as an art. He must know enough of thorough-bass or the science of 
harmony to be aware of the vast and apparently endless combina- 
tions of sounds. It generally requires a less tutored ear to perceive 
and enjoy melody, or the air, than to distinguish the richness of har- 
monic chords. But the ear of the Amateur must become accustom- 
ed to the latter, if he would be able to distinguish between truly fine 
compositions and the flimsy, but perhaps more. popular productions of 
ephemeral writers. Without a knowledge of harmony and some 
comprehension of the beautiful science of modulation and an ear ac- 
customed to its changes, it is impossible that the works of the great 
masters should be duly appreciated. 

I do not mean by these remarks to recommend the study and prac- 
tice of the science of music as an ultimate object. The science is 
chiefly valuable as the ground, or frame-work of the art: it is to the 
perfection of music what anatomy is to sculpture, or painting : what 
the skeleton is to the full-rounded, glowing, living form: and he who 
rests contented with the science alone, is no wiser than the sculptor 
who should expect to fashion a statue out of a pile of dry bones. 
Yet I believe that this mistake with regard to music, is not seldom 
made. I have heard performances of considerable pretension, in 
which it was obvious that no idea whatever permeated the piece : and 
’ that it was nothing but a tissue of learned chords and modulations~ 
the very pedantry of music. And the performer appeared to me 
about as judicious as the public speaker who should attempt to enter- 
tain his audience by reading the dictionary to them, I have listened 
to preludes and voluntaries which sounded like a lecture on the 
geology of music illustrated by specimens of primary formations and 
organic remains. I have seen compositions which were written ap- 
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parently only to terrify the performer with their chromatic horrors— 
a burying ground, where the ghosts of departed chords and staves 
were gibbering, and through which, Musical Science seemed to stalk 
at large—an animated skeleton in the midst of a howling wilderness 
of demi-semi-quavers, 

This is not music, but only a parade of the foundation and frame- 
work of the art. Let the Amateur descend to view the massive rocks 
and walls on which the temple is reared ; let him study their won- 
derful arrangement, the skill of their contrivance, the eternity which 
is pillared in their strength: but let him never mistake the founda- 
tion for the aerial and sublime superstructure with its infinite array 
of ornament, its heaven-pointing spires and its magical proportions. 

In the second place the Amateur must comprehend music as an 
art: he must be able to measure its compass—to understand its rich- 
ness, variety and power: what are its legitimate precincts, where 
are the limits of its capacities? A scientific party have lately sound- 
ed the depths of the Atlantic, and the exploring lead has at last found 
a resting place beneath the great deep. But who has yet fathomed 
the depths of music? who can say what treasures yet lie undiscov- 
ered and unreck’d of within its mysterious caves and cells? As the 
penetrating search of the composer draws forth its riches one by one 
from their resting-places, the Amateur must examine, and appreciate 
them : and fix their relative value. All honor be given to the genius 
which discovers them: to the composer belong the toil, the reward, 
the glory: the Amateur can but assign to the glittering gems and 
pearls their place in the casket, or the diadem. 

The peculiar province of the Amateur therefore is the theory of 
music; a comprehensive knowledge of the capacities and the legit- 
imate sphere of the art ; a taste cultivated to the highest degree ; and 
a judgment unbiased by local prejudices and free from the influence 
of any particular school. In this way, far more than by any per- 
formance, or composition of his own, must the Amateur expect to ex- 
ert a salufary influence upon the art. 

The Amateur must be, if I may use the expression, a classical 
musician : that is, he must become familiar either through his own 
study, or by a:constant attendance on the performance.of Professors, 
with the whole literature of music ; he must, as far as possible, be 
acquainted with the principal compositions of all the great Masters ; 
he must recognise the style of each ; compare, contrast and assign 
their relative merit. To the cultivated mind this study opens a vast 
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field for investigation and thought. Music, as embodied in the writ- 
ings of the various Composers, approaches nearer to literature than 
any other art ; and presents to the scholar a subject for study, in many 
respects analogous to the study of language and poetry. The various 
kinds of music correspond to the various branches of poetry, the 
Lyric, Dramatic, Elegiac and Festive. There is the Opera more sim- 
ple in its plot, less rapid perhaps and less rich in the ideas it conveys, 
than the Drama, but more complete and perfect in its representation 
and expression, and traversing the whole reach of human passion. 
There is the song, now sparkling with the champaigne vivacity of 
Beranger, now intoxicating with the melody of Goethe: sounding 
out the trumpet-call of Burns, or gracefully wearing the flowery 
wreath of Moore. The Oratorio, in its stately march and grand de- 
scriptions, embodying some progressive story, with its hymns and 
choruses which rival the flights of Pindar, or Milton, may stand for 
the musical Epic. ‘The Sonata with its delightful changes and mod- 
ulations, thrilling with some exquisité melody or bursting forth into 
wild and passionate strains, or rolling on in a stately flood of harmo- 
ny, reminds us of the noble stanzas of Manrique, Gray, or Pope. 
The magical rhythm of the Waltz, the most perfect and the most cap- 
tivating form which music can assume, finds its type only in a few 
and rare strains in the odes of Horace, the sonnets of Petrarch, or 
Shakspeare, and occasional passages in Schiller, in Campbell, Moore 
or Byron. 

But to the cultivated student of the art, music, even while this 
analogy is supported, seems in one respect to transcend all literature. 
It is an universal language. Here then, it presents a variety and 
richness of character which are denied to the literature of any single 
language. In the creation of musical literature, the great writers of 
all countries have thought in the same language—a language of suf- 
ficient power, compass and flexibility to give utterance to all the va- 
rious ideas suggested both by individual and national difference of 
character. In the study of music, therefore, the Amateur holds di- 
rect intercourse with the mighty geniuses of every land: the misty 
veil of translation is never interposed between his mind and theirs : 
he meets them face to face: he converses with them in his own na- 
tive tongue. He is then enabled to comprehend, enjoy, and compare 
the efforts of genius in this branch in all civilized lands: he no lon- 
ger finds himself limited by boundary lines, by rivers, or mountains, 
which place the limits to language. As a musician, he becomes a 
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citizen of the world: every where at home: every where addressed 
in his mother tongue. It is the duty of the Amateur to avail himself 
of these great advantages—to become a critic in a more extended 
sense than the literary reviewer, or historian. It is his high privilege, 
and he must not neglect it, to read compare and appreciate the lit- 
erature of the whole world as embodied in one rich and copious lan- 
guage. . 

One important duty to which the Amateur is called, is to write 
upon music. I am supposing him to be a cultivated man: with a 
mind trained to philosophical investigation and familiar with the laws 
of criticism. Such a man can do much for music ; for like the other 
fine arts it requires its interpreters. Composers and Performers rarely 
are writers: they must leave their works to plead for themselves, 
The great Composer is an inspired genius ; he obeys the voice of art 
which speaks within him ; he gives his works to the world, for better 
Yor worse: to be understood and enjoyed, or to be neglected as the 
taste of the public may. decide; seldom does he make the attempt to 
explain or to defend his productions. Like the painter of old he may 
die of a broken heart from a sense of neglect and a consciousness of 
superiority unacknowledged and genius not understood : but he dies 
without a murmur or an attempt at vindication. The musical Ama- 
teur is called to the high office of being the interpreter of genius to 
the world ; he is to explain, illustrate and defend ; to direct the pub- 
lic taste ; to give the palm to true merit. ‘He receives the works of 
the great composers with the reverence which inspiration deserves ; 
he makes them his study ; he examines them not by rules, but as 
something beyond rules, from which it is his duty to derive the laws 
of the art: as the preéxistent and origin of the science. 

The province of musical criticism is of great extent ; it embraces 
the history of the art from the earliest records; the knowledge and 
practice both to appreciate compositions and to judge of the style of 
performances; an acquaintance with the deep springs of sentiment 
and passion ; aud a sense of the capacity of music to afford a chan- 
nel for their flow. 

A genuine love of the art and enthusiasm in making it generally 
felt and appreciated cannot fail to render musical criticism a highly 
interesting branch of intellectual employment. In this age of lec- 
tures, it has occurred to me that a course upon the history and pro- 
gress of music would be one of the most delightful that could be 
offered to the public. How much of refined enjoyment, how many 
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resources for life, what pure and dignified occupation for hours that 
might otherwise be spent in idleness or mischief would be proyided 
by the establishment of a professorship of music in this University ! 
We will suppose the incumbent of this chair to be a man of refined 
education, of a high order of musical genius and at the same time 
an accomplished performer ; for these are not incompatible ; we will 
suppose that the cause of music in this college, and consequently, 
the cause of music through half our country at least, is confided to 
his care; and that he is sensible of the trust and anxious to fulfil his 
duties. He would advance with gradual progress. At first, per- 
haps, he would make no other appeal to the taste than by the delicate 
and heart-stirring strains of his Sunday’s hymns and symphonies on 
that most perfect of instruments, the organ of the college chapel. 
There are those here present, I doubt not, who will remember with 
me the time when the tones of that delightful organ were first heard 
within those walls, and the gifted Cooper was called to preside over 
the music of the University. 'To my memory it seems like the gol- 
den age of the art in college. The taste and genius of one man 
appeared to kindle a fire in every heart—the Pierian Sodality soon 
flourished in its palmiest state ; and the University choir led by one 
whose silver voice, excelling in richness, compass and native grace, 
had in its tones a peculiar magic, performed the devotional services 
in the chapel in a style which, even allowing for the enthusiasm and 
inexperience of early youth, was deserving of high praise, and would 
compare well with the music of more pretending choirs. - Peace to 
the memory of Brigham! the thrilling voice of the singer is hushed— 


“« For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew . 
Himself to sing :”’ 


Peace to his memory! the graceful scholar! the eloquent speaker ! 
the warm-hearted, all-loving, all-beloved friend! His life- has passed 
away like a morning hymn; but memory enshrines his music; and 
many a skilful finger, and many a melodious voice are the living 
monuments of his tasteful influence. 

Such are the influences which the gifted professor of music would 
here exert; the good effects of his instruction would soon be appa- 
rent in the higher standard of musical performances, and in the de- 
velopment of native genius. With the aid of such a band of per- 
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formers as he would soon educate to his purposes, our professor 
would be able to give a course of lectures of exceeding curiosity 
and interest. He would begin with the history of music; he would 
gather up from the hymns and chants of the early church, the wrecks 
of classical music, constantly, by the aid of the performers whom he 
had trained, giving specimens of the style of those ancient composi- 
tions ; he would trace its development through the hands of Ambrose 
and Gregory till the genius of Palestrina fashioned it to the regular. 
form of art. He would search into the origin of the Oratorio and 
the Opera, with examples by his choir of the crude recitative, or the 
simple melodies of these early efforts, till coming down to a later 
time he would find an ample field for his taste and eloquence, and 
for the skill of his assistant performers in the varied and copious 
prodactions of modern composers; and in the Jeading characteristics 
of the music of different nations. I will not attempt to follow out 
in the detail all that might be done for the cause of music in this 
country by the efforts of such a man. But I would suggest it as one 
of the most proper objects of attention to this society to bring about 
the establishment of such a professorship in our University. 

Again, it is a consideration of some importance that the growth 
of a national music, if we are ever to have it, is undoubtedly to be 
fostered and promoted chiefly by Amateurs. Their first step in the 
accomplishment of this great work should be the diffusion of musical 
taste among the people. And this is to be done, not by exhibiting 
to them brilliant models of performance ; the great opera singers 
who have visited us, have done nothing for the formation of a popu- 
lar taste ; they may perhaps have raised the standard of criticism 
among the more wealthy and educated classes, but they have not in 
the slightest degree increased the probability of there being a na- 
tional music in America. Still less is done for the cause by those 
performers who descend to the popular taste, low as it is, and amuse 
the crowd by the most trashy and vapid compilations that ever bore 
the name of music. The only way in which there is the least hope 
of inspiring a true taste for music among us, is to instruct the people, 
to make performers of our poorest children; we might as well hope 
to raise fruit by tearing a branch from the tree and fixing it in the 
ground, as to create a popular taste for music by importing artists to 
give concerts or perform operas. No! the seed must be planted 
before the tree can grow; the people must grow up musical ; and 
time and patience are requisite for the work. 
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It would be very difficult to convince me of the impossibility of 
this people’s becoming musical ; on the contrary, we may discern, 
notwithstanding the want of any regular, or extensive system of 
musical education, a decided and uninterrupted improvement in the 
public taste for many years past; a half century ago, for instance, 
there probably was.not a piano forte maker in all these United States ; 
and now, in the cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia alone, 
several thousand piano fortes are annually made and sent to different 
parts of the country. But there is a surer test than this. The 
only music which is generally understood and practised among us is 
Psalmody; and there are many here present, who can remember 
when the old Village Harmony was the best collection of sacred mu- 
sic which the sanctuary could boast of. And now, how great the 
change! In every village are found collections of music for the 
church, arranged with admirable skill and taste, presenting in their 
proper form, the old tunes which had been barbarized in the earlier 
psalm-books and containing new airs, which, for richness of har- 
mony and charm of melody, may be ranked amgng the high orders 
of composition. Whoever will compare the works of Zeuner, for 
instance, with the collections which were used in our churches thirty 
years ago will be ready to acknowledge that there has been a great 
advance in the public taste within that period. We are only unmu- 
sical because we want instruction. I am convinced that beneath the 
noisy, dusty, rattling shell of yankee life, with all its hurry and all 
its money-getting, there is a sense of art which will one day be dis- 
, played with a keenness and insatiable desire that will rival the ener- 
gies of the gifted nations in the south of Europe. A people so in- 
tensely charmed by eloquence, so passionate in their longing for 
speeches and orations as we have already showed ourselves to be, 
cannot be insensible to the power of music when it shall once have 
penetrated to the soul. 

I will not go into detail to show what Amateurs may do towards 
making this art popular; let us merely turn to one noble example, 
and remember that the purification of that den of apostacy and infi- 
delity in our neighboring city, its conversion into a beautiful hall for 
music, the foundation of an academy, under whose auspices hundreds 
have already received the blessing of this art and the introduction of 
music as a part of the regular course of instruction.in the public 
schools of Boston, are in no small degree owing to the exertions and 
influence of one public-spirited individual, a musical Amateur. 
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The highest duty of educated Amateurs to the art of music, is 
undoubtedly by their writing and example to present it in such a 
point of view as to illustrate its real dignity and importance. One 
of the most direct and effective means of bringing music into high 
consideration, is to connect it with literature; not merely as ‘‘ mar- 
ried to immortal verse ;” but as illustrating and enriching poetry by 
the terms and ideas which it presents, and as embodying in a form 
more tangible to the senses the whole array of thought and passion, 
which the higher efforts of literature display. I believe that if a 
considerable knowledge of music were prevalent among scholars and 
writers, a visible effect would be produced upon literature. Music, 
at once a science, an art and a language, with the capacity of giving 
utterance to a variety of sentiments and to infinitely delicate shades 
of feeling, where other language fails, with a nomenclature, convey- 
ing ideas which nothing else presents, with a vast apparatus of in- 
struments highly imposing and poetical in character, cannot but sug- 
gest to the writer, and above all, to the poet who is familiar with 
them, a variety, richness and force of simile and illustration, a facility 
and clearness of expression, and perhaps even a grandeur of senti- 
ment next to those which he derives from the contemplation of nature 
herself in all her changing and wonderful forms. 

It would be easy to show that much of the language of poetry, so 
universally used as to have almost lost its figurative character, is 
derived from the capacity which most men have to feel and enjoy 
music. Pindar, for instance, styles his own verse “ The Aolian 
song ”—‘* AZolian strings ”—‘‘ the breath of the Molian flute.” Ho- 
mer and Virgil sing the story of their heroes. So our own poets. 
The first lines of Gray’s “ progress of poesy ” are filled with expres- 
sions drawn from music. 


“ Awake, Molian Lyre, awake 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings, 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take. 


The laughing flowers that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth and strong. 


Oh! Sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and solemn breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares 
And frantic passions hear thy soft control.” 
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Examples of this kind might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
These however only show that the perception of music, common to 
all men, exerts an influence upon language. But more than this, an 
acquaintance with musical terms sometimes gives a felicity of ex- 
pression which could scarcely come from anything else. I have 
heard the incessant murmur of the ocean described as “ the solemn 
recitative in Nature’s Anthem.’’ Some knowledge of music is neces- 
sary either to have invented or to appreciate this beautiful. simile 
Thomson, in his Castle of Indolence, describing the song of the 
warrior, uses this fine expression derived from one of the stops in an 
organ. 


Ah me! what hand can touch the string so fine ? 
Who, up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine? 


Our sublimest poet was a musician. How he loved the art and how 
beautifully he wrote upon it, we gather from his treatise on educa- 
tion. In prescribing the daily routine for the youth who are to be 
educated he says that a portion of the time “ may both with profit 
and delight be taken up in recreating and composing their travailed 
spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of music heard or 
learned ; either whilst the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony with artful and unim- 
aginable touches adorn and grace the chords of some choice com- 
poser; sometimes the lute or soft organ-stop waiting on elegant 
voices either to religious, martial or civil ditties, which, if wise men 
and prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners to make them gentle from rustic harshness and 
distempered passions.” 

The poetry of Milton is filled with expressions and illustrations 
drawn from his favorite art. None but a true lover of music and not 
ignorant of the practice could have written these lines, 


“ Ring out ye crystal spheres, 

Once bless our human ears 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time, 

And the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow, 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to the Angelic symphony.” 
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I shall refer to but one other passage from Milton in which a 
beautiful illustration is drawn from the mechanical construction of a 
musical instrument. Describing the formation of Pandemonium by 
the fallen Spirits he says 


“ Asin an Organ from one blast of wind 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes, 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet.” 


Thus genius draws forth illustrations and figures from the simple and 
plain facts of science, which it elevates into the empyrean of poetry 
and clothes in radiant hues ; just as the sun lights into splendor the 
clouds which his rays have lifted up from the marshes and forests. 

But not merely does Milton owe some of his finest descriptions and 
similes to his knowledge and taste in this art, but it has even oc- 
curred to me that his delight in the organ must have contributed 
somewhat to form the majestic and resounding roll of his verse. 

-It is a well known fact that if a single note be struck on a fine in- 
strument, it is echoed by vibrations of harmonious intervals through 
the whole compass. So it is with the poetry of Milton; it is more 
than melodious ; it is absolutely sonorous; we recognise the tones 
instantly ; a single line, nay a single expression of his needs but be 
uttered, and we seem to hear the respondent harmony extending 
through the vast scale of his genius from the deep and awful bass up 
to those warbling and liquid notes which his fancy in lighter moments 
utters with such inimitable sweetness. And when the full burst of 
his majestic verse comes sweeping by, it is, to borrrow his own 
words, tike ‘“‘a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 
phonies.” 

The view which we have taken of music as being a language 
common to all nations suggests another advantage which an ac- 
quaintance with it may perhaps offer to the scholar. Is it absurd to 
suppose that this art so analogous in many respects to literature, and 
which, while equally intelligible to all who practise it, is still as dis- 
tinctly marked by national peculiarities as the poetry of different 
lands, may, in some degree at least, prove a key to the spirit of 
literature as it appears in various nations? ‘The fine arts, as 
well as poetry, are but different modes of expressing the senti- 
ments and emotions with which the soul is filled; they give 
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utterance not merely to individual characteristics but they bear 
likewise the impress of national taste and character; they yield 
alike to the influences of climate, scenery, laws and spirit of soci- 
ety. It has been said that the frieze of the Parthenon, is Homer 
written in marble ; and the awful painting of the last judgment by 
Michael Angelo is supposed to have been inspired by the Divine 
Comedy of Dante. In the same way does music afford a translation 
of poetry into a sister art. To the genuine scholar, there is an 
inquiry of deep interest and curiosity to which a satisfactory answer 
can only be proximately obtained; it relates to the effect which 
would be produced upon literature by the establishment of an uni- 
versal Janguage. The scholar seeks by long and profound study to 
comprehend the spirit of each literature ; that is, to translate, not 
merely words and ideas, but the subtle essence of poetry into his 
own language. We long to know, for instance how Dante and Cal-. 
deron would have written, if, with all the tastes, habits and associa- 
tions which attended them from infancy, with the same experiences 
and history, the same national and individual characteristics, their 
vernacular had been English, instead of Italian or Spanish. More 
than this, we ask how the master spirits of our own time would have 
spoken, if by some miracle, the language of early Greece had been 
handed down uncorrupted to the nations of Europe, and the bards © 
and orators of these days addressed us in the accents of Homer, 
Pindar and Demosthenes. The only way in which we can approxi- 
mate to an answer to these questions is by making ourselves pro- 
foundly acquainted with the spirit of society, with national character- 
istics and with the habits and forms of thought which distinguish 
each country and age. But is not music peculiarly among the fine 
arts, the reflex of all these? does it not bear most plainly the impress 
of national genius? Do not the master minds of all times and all 
lands become, in music even more emphatically than in painting and 
sculpture our contemporaries and our countrymen ? 

To those who aim at the comprehension of mind in all its varieties, 
modified as it is, and always must be by the circumstances of its 
existence, and to whom literature is chiefly valuable as the visible 
embodying of mind, the study of art must be of the highest impor- 
tance ; but above all, music, which is but universal poetry, which 
like the voice of inspiration addresses each on his own tongue, seems 
to me to conduct directly to the realms of universal mind; to utter 
the open sesame which unlocks the access to the treasures of man’s 
nature. 
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REVIEW. 


We begin to open our portfolio ‘of music to-day, which is full, but 
had to wait for other pressing matter before we could dispose of it. 


1. The Lament of the Irish Emigrant, a Ballad, by Wiuu1am R. 
Dempster. Boston, Oakes & Swan. 


One of those neat, simple, and touching little ballads, which the 
composer himself sings with such exquisite taste. The melody is 
simple and sweet, moving within the best tones of the voice, the ac- 
companiment easy ; and to the taste and power of expression in the 
singer, the whole effect of this little ballad is confided. The shake 
on page 4, in imitation of the lark’s song, is in bad taste. 


2. The Land of the Blest, a Sacred Song, by J. P. Knicur 
Boston, Oakes & Swan. 


A pretty melody, simply yet effectively accompanied. The modu- 

lation, page 4, at the words, 
“ And zephyr’s soft wings, 
For no rough winds are blowing,” &c. 

is rather far fetched, and not necessitated by the words. But why 
call it a sacred song ?—merely on account of the words ?—for cer- 
tainly the music, sweet and géntly quiet, as it is, has nothing in it 
that marks it as sacred. 


3. O swift we go, a Sleighing Song, by J.P. Knicur. Boston, 
Oakes & Swan. 


A lively song, the melody finely in character, although not very 
original. The accompaniment shows some hankering after Mr. H. 
Russell’s own effects. The passages in the highest octaves, in the 
accompaniment, and above all the prolonged shake on page 4, are 
clearly in imitation of him. In the symphony on page 3, however, 
the strain in the higher octave, repeated immediately in the lower 
one, is of good effect. 

All these songs are got up by the publishers in beautiful style, and 
in fine, clear, music type. We observed a few mistakes, however, 
which should not have occurred. Thus, in No. 1, page 4, the last 
measure, the closing chord in the accompaniment, should have had 
b the highest note, instead of c. In No. I, first page, second 
line, second measure, the accidental flat on the 6 should have been 
revoked at the second 6. We hope the enterprizing publishers will 
meet with such success as to enable them to bring out greater works, 
that can better bear the expense of the rich and tasteful external ap- 
pearance, which they give, than songs, the price of which is neces- 
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sarily much enhanced by it; and we would recommend them to 
bestow particular attention on the correction of the proofs. 





DR. GODF. WEBER’S THEORY OF MUSIC, TRANSLATED BY 
MR. WARNER. 


We have already, in speaking of the Musical Convention, referred 
to a classical work on the theory of music, now being transplanted 
to our own musical soil, by the trans/ation of Mr. Warner; we mean 
the Theory of Music, by Godfrey Weber. 

We have already said that we consider the recommendation, 
which the Convention has given to this work, as one of their most 
important transactions. It is a work, whose domestication among 
us, must have, in due course of time, the most beneficial influence 
on the art. It is full, complete and philosophical, and at the same 
time very clear, although it requires, as indeed the whole study of 
the theory of music does, a mind somewhat disciplined, to enter into 
and comprehend it. It requires persevering study, step by step, for 
this. beautiful science is throughout connected in all its parts, and 
logically built up, and no link of the great chain must be dropped, or 
the whole will be incomplete and unclear, 

But we will not here praise the work ; this is superfluous; it has 
been pronounced a classical work on the science, by far more com- 
petent voices than our own; the whole musical community of Ger- 
many has pronounced it so. We wish only to say a few words on 
the translation, of which we have seen some chapters. We are glad 
to be able to say from what we have seen, that Mr. Warner appears 
to prepare his translation with much care, correctness, and just re- 
flection. He is anxious, not only to give the ideas of the -original 
correctly and fully, but also to give them in such a dress that they 
may come home to us, and be fully understood. Yet this is done 
very little by making additions to the original, or giving explanations 
of it, but more by carefully weighing every sentence, in order to give 
its translation in the clearest and most comprehensive language. 

We take great pleasure, therefore, in recommending, not only the 
work itself, but also Mr. Warner’s translation of it, as excellent, so 
far as we have been able to judge. 





TO OUR READERS. P 


We have been favored by the government of the Pierian Sodality 
with the interesting Lecture of Mr. Cleveland, before that society, on 
last commencement day at Cambridge, for publication in our paper, 
and we give it with pleasure to our readers. Mr. Cleveland lays 
high and manly claims on the musical amateur, and his lecture offers 
much food for reflection to those lovers of music, who are so in their 
hearts, and not merely pro forma, or by the name of amateurs. 








